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ABSTRACT 

A drivers-education approach within the reach of all 
school systems^ even in less-affluent areas^ is of concern to many 
administrators because a number of states have legislated or are 
considering mandatory driver education. In response to rheir needs^ a 
comprehensive y cost-saving^ and effective plan applicable to all 
local school districts has been developed and tested^ Documentation 
of the advantages of this cooperative program is offered in the 
administrative guide, including specific per-pupil cost comparii^ons^ 
capital investment data^ advantages of this cooperative program is 
offered in the administrative guide^^ program quality evaluation^ a 
general curriculum description^ and a brief discussion of 
organization. Two companion publications^ the coordinator's guide and 
the instructor's guide, are th^j basic manuals for the program* 
(Author/AJ) 
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A fi'spropo, tionate share of the wanton waste of 'ife and 
property caused by automobile accidents is the responsi- 
bility of youny arivers. 

In response to this disturbing fact, American high 
schools are placing increased emphasis on driver education 
and traffic safety training. 

To date, however, students in less-affluent school sys- 
tems have had less opportunity for driver training than their 
fellows in more prosperous comn^unities. A driver-educa- 
^ ion approach within the reach of all school systems is of 



additional concern to many administrators becau^^e a 
number of states have lecjislated or are considering manda- 
tory driver education. Consequently, school districts in 
many areas face th^ dilemma of establishing or expanding 
driver education withni fixed financial bounds. 

In response to these needs, the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Inc., has developed and tested the Cooperative 
Approach to Driver Education and Traffic Safety Training, 
c comprehensive, cost-saving and effec*ive plan apolicable 
to all local school districts, regardless of size, location or 
resources. 



For widest application, any basic approach to driver 
education must ha^e built-in adaptability to diverse scnool- 
systern situations and reiiiiirements. Extensive testing and 
evaluation indicates thai the Cooperative Approach to 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety Training meats these 
criteria. 

The program is available now, and the Appalachia 
Educational Laboratory, Inc., recommends it as the practi- 
cal solution to the school system administrator's driver-ed 
dilemma. 

Program literature is available free upon request to 
school superintendents and other administrators, tn ad- 
dition to this adoption guide, two companion publications 
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describing the cooperative approach -> including full direc- 
tions for implementation and operation - have been pre- 
pared for driver education coordinators and instructors. 

The coordinator's guide inolud»?s a detailed program 
description, listing of equipment needs and full specifica- 
tions, driving range data, tips on acquiring driver-ed auto- 
mobiles, personnel hiring and training data, program 
scheduling information, full cost breakdowns and suggested 
sources of funding assistance. 

included in the instructor's guide are detailed descrip- 
tions of classroom events, daily lesson plans, complete list- 
ings of free classroom materials and student handouts and a 
helpful list of equipment and materials sources. 



Gbbperd if iori £ u is - Cos ts 



The overriding consideration, as always, is money. So 
let'f; iook first at costs. 

Much of the expense in conven'ionaf driver education 
and safety instruction programs is related to the low 
teacher-pupil ratio needed to ma!ce such progrcims effective. 

i he cooperative approach, employing simulation, range 
instruction and team teaching (for maximum personnel ef- 
ficiency), significantly reduces the per-pupil cost. 

erJc 



Tests involving 2,000 students in seven Tennessee school 
districts demonstrated that, exclusive of administrative 
costs, a per-pupii cost of $53.72 is attainable through the 
cooperativ/e approach. The same training offered by the 
seven systems individually employing the conventional ap- 
proach would cost $78 per student. (Working individually, 
and without benefit of coop-innovated equipment and 
techniques, the schools would spend up to $100 per stu- 
dent.) fer-pupil costs can be further reduced as administra- 
tors adapt the cooperative program to their own unique 
focal circumstances. 



Where local regultitions permit, adfninistriUors have 
found that additional cost jcivantuye can be achieved 
'hrough the cooperative approach because it can produce 
the needed results with half the behind-the-wheel driving 
time scheduled in conventional driver training courses. 

Additional savings are achieved at the administrative 
level through the cooperative approach. For example, a 
cooperative arrangement will permit one driver education 
coordinator to supervise the program for all participating 
school districts, constantly working out bonus economies 
througn efficient use of personnel and equipment sharing 
by coop members. 

Perhaps tfie mapr cost advantage of the cooperative ap- 
proach is operating-expense sharing, since it frees needed 
money to acquire essential equipment and materials that 
individual educational units cannot now afford. 

While the capital outlay required to implement a co- 
operative driver education program is substdntial (SEE 
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ITEMIZATION TABLE), the confederation approach 
cushions the initial investment shock by spreading it over 
several participating educational units. Moreover, that 
initial capital investment is soon made up in annual savings 
on personnel costs. The test program conducted by Ap- 
palachia Educational Laboratory showed that instructor 
and supervisor salaries for training 2,000 pupils for one year 
using conventional driver-education programs were $56,000 
higher than salaries needed for the same training using the 
cooperative approach. 

It should also be noted that a sizeable portion of the 
needed capital is often available from the federal Highway 
Safety Bureau, state Departments Ed'JCJuion, private 
foundations and other sources which regularly allocate 
driver education funds. 

(Many such agencies, by the way, prefer to assist with 
the fund'ng of a progressive new type of program which, 
once capitalized, can be operated at demonstrable annual 
savings without loss of effectiveness.) 



No Compromise In Quality 



According to the National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion (1964), a quality driver education and safety training 
program should: 

1. Teach young drivers fundamental motoring skills and 
correct driving habits. 

2. Equip pupils with the ability to recognize, analyze 
and respond to traffic conditions in an appropriate 
manner. 

3. Give the learner understanding of driver and pedestri- 
^ an limitations, obligations and responsibilities. 
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4. Condition the beginner to continuously increase his 
ability to perform in the total traffic environment - 
physical, social, psychological, moral and legal. 

5. Ensure that the student develops a desirable pattern 
of behavior in traffic society. 

6. Teach the pupil to recognize efficient practices in the 
operation of the motor vehicle transportation system. 

These recomn^endations of the National Commission on 
Safety Education guided the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory in development of the Cooperative Approach to 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety Training. 



How well the cooperative system equips driving students 
to measure up to National Commission standards has been 
demonstrated during application of the approi jh at the 
Tennessee Appalachia Educational Cooperative in Oak 
Ridge over the past four years. During that period the pro- 
gram has been carefully monitored and an evaluative study 
was conducted by the Center for Research and Services in 
Health and Safety, the University of Tennessee. Students 
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were tested in all areas considered critical by the National 
Commission on Safety Education, including attitude, objec- 
tive knowledge, psychophysical performance and driving 
skills. 

The evaluation showed that pupils trained by the co- 
operative method were comparable to conventionally- 
trained students in any area. In some areas the cooperative 
approach proved superior. 



CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN EQUIPMENT NEEDED 
TO TRAIN 2,000 PUPILS USING THE COOPERATIVE 
APPROACH TO DRIVER EDUCATION 



Item Cost 

Mobile, 12-uiijt Simulator Vans (3) $101,175 

Aetna Drivccator Multimedia classroom device (1) 9,705 

Projectors 2,178 

Tractor truck for moving simulators (1) 3,959 

Films, filmstrtps, reels, screens, etc. 4,000 

Miscellaneous equipment 2,500 

Textbooks (500) 1,500 

Off-street driving range (optional) 56,421 

li-passenger van (optional) 3,215 



Q Total 
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$184,653 
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How i>oe» It 



In ^ typical application, the Cooperative Approach to 
Driver Education and Traffic Safety Training involves each 
student in 50 hours of instruction over a 90-day semester in 
four phases of instruction (one of which rs optional). 



For exaniple, some cooperatives have found it advan- 
tageous to schedule driver education classes during regular 
study halt nr physical education clai>ses, while others have 
had success teaching driver education during after-school 
hours, or even on Saturday. 



The key point is, alternatives are open to adnninistrators 
in every area of implementation and operation of coopera- 
tive driver education. 



The program is flexible, however, giving school adminis- 
trators many alternatives in applying cooperative driver 
education in accordance with local needs, legal restrictions 
Q id resources. 
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The key point is, alternatives are open to administrate rs 
in every area of implementation and operation of coopera- 
tive driver education. 

The followinc; is one program of instruction Vv'hich 
emerged as functional during four yea'-s of fielo tests in 
various cooperative education programs: 

CLASSROOM PH/\SE The first six weeks of the se- 
mester are devoted to 30 hours of classroom work. Per- 
sonnel are utilized most efficiently through rotation, with 
teachers responsible for classes at more than one school. 

?1I\AULATION PHASE This aspect ot the program gives 
each student five hours of work on the driving simulator «f 
driving range instruction is available. (Simulation time is in- 
creased to nine hours if driving-rar.ge instruction is not 
utilized.) tn the simulator, the student is seated at a de- 
tailed mockup of an automobile interior. Realistic traffic 
conditions are projected on a screen before the student, and 
he is required to respond with appropriate actions, includ- 
ing signaling, braking, shifting, steering and decelerating. 



Pupil responses are (?let:trofi.c;}Hv fnonitored to \)rovuh Ww 
instructor with ii continituu) pfdgress i>.'pcjpt ')\^ [vjiU in- 
divi'l'jals and the class .js j w1u)Il'. 

Simulation, the key to cutitng down tiie nuinber of ba- 
hind-the-wheel driving hours retiuired, is vciughi concurrent 
ly with range instruction (whea available) and actiuJ ex- 
perience under traffic conditions. The van tiansporled 
simulators, accommodating 12 to 16 students, are movexi to 
participating schools on a predetermined schedule. 

RANGE INSTRUCTION PHASE This is the optional 
phase. Where it is omitted, the cooperative driver education 
program lengthens the time each student spends on the 
driving simulator. When utilized, the driving range provides 
each student hands-on driving practice under minimum- 
hazard condit'ons. From 8 to 12 pupils can practice at the 
same time, depending on the size of the facility. Five hours 
of such practice is provided. 

The decision about whether or not to include range in- 
struction, while largely a budgetary one, should also take 
into considerat»o \ the possible uses for the range when 
driver instruction is not being conducted. 

Q 'sting parking lots and playgrounds, for example, can 




' j as driving ranges. 



BEHIND-THE-WHEEL-D^nVING PHASE This pan of 
the protjram, two or tiiree liuurs lont), ifwolves the' instruc- 
tor accomf)anic(l students in driving on conimuiiity streets 
and fiighways. 

During the three laljoratory phases (simulation, driving 
run(je and behind-the-wheel), the pupil is given experiences 
in seciuence. One day the student will work with 'he simu- 
lator. Out to the driving range he goes the next day for 
more re.ilistic driving and on the third day fie will ac 
company an instructor in a car into actual traffic. 

This cycle is repeated until the student has completed 
the prescribed number of training hours. 

(In some cases it might be practical to bus students to 
another cooperating school to take advantage of driving 
range facilities.) 

Staff required for the program include one teacher/co- 
ordinator, nine teachers, one teacher aide, one part-time 
secretary/bookkeeper and one part-time electrical main- 
tenance and simulator moving man. 

The program features sto^jyered scheduling of the labora- 
tory instruction phases at different schools, making it pos- 
sible to serve all cooperating schools with a minimum of ex- 
pensive equipment. One mobile simulator, for example, 
serves 13 schools. 



Organizing Cooperofive Driver-Ed 




While the Cooperative App.oacn to Driven Education 
and Traffic Safety Training is based on thorough evaluation 
of an operative program, it is not the purpose or the pro- 
gram literature to set down rigid rjles f >r implementation. 
Instead, school system administidtors are encouraged to 
adapt and apply the cooperative approach in terms of local 
requirements, resources and applicable state and local regu- 
lations. 
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The organizational stiucture that has worked best in 
operational programs, however, utilizes some form of basic 
cooper, itivo structure in which the superintendents of the 
Piirtivj; itifHj school districts comprise the board of direc- 
tors, in tr,ts arrangement, a driver education coordinator is 
hired lo administer the program. (Frequently the coordina- 
tor doubles as an instructor.) 



t!'.»M ftf'Hjiiin .•:-.:u.M'v .H!!:',i!iistt.n;Hl, crossing suvltjI 

tjjstrict ih.is (Ijv I'.J i''JV i fsp. ui.sjhijiry fur tin:' program. This 
fjjves tno driver c'lu>: jlion coortlincstor su fricient autonomy 
to .jdmijustt^- the nrocjrjni t^'t ictuntly and relieves [[idividLiaJ 
su{)L'i intt.'ndents of ir^vok-enient with time consuming de- 
tails. 

Experience has shown that the cooperative structure, 
once it has been established for driver education, generally 
lends itself to further utilization by cooperating school dis- 
tricts in a variety of service and teaching areas. 

In organizing the educational cooperative to ii. element 
driver education (and other programs), it is advisable that 
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iho bo.' rd of directors establish personnel employment 
f:)0licies and otiier procedures. Suggested policies and im- 
plen.entation instructions have been prepared and are in- 
ckided in the companion publications for driver education 
coordinators and instructors. 

TO OBTAIN THESE PUBLICATIONS OR MORE IN- 
FORMATION ABOUT THE COOPERATIVE APPROACH 
TO DRIVER EDUCATION AND TRAFFIC SAFETY 
TRAINING, WRITE: 

Director of Diffusion 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1348 
Charleston, West Virginia 25325 
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